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this latest, and least excusable, blow at democracy delivered
by the House of Lords. Ministers may not have felt quite
so light-hearted as the witty artist would have us believe ;
but they certainly did realise with relief and gladness that
the Peers, at last, had sealed their own doom. Lloyd
George did not attempt to disguise his satisfaction:
" Their greed ", he declared, " has overcome their craft,
and we have got them at last*" Less exuberant men, like
Asquith and Grey, knew that a stiff fight still lay in front
of diem; and that every care would have to be taken, since
a single false step might put them wrong with the electorate,
and bring back a Tory Government in triumph*
The Government's first response to the challenge was to
place a resolution before the House of Commons, declaring
" the action of the House of Lords in refusing to pass into
law the financial provisions made by this House for the
service of the year " to be 4t a breach of the Constitution
and a usurpation of the right of the Commons ". And when
this resolution had been earned Parliament was at once
dissolved* There were a few weak-kneed Liberals who
would have been content, if they had secured a majority
at the Election, to pass the Budget, and then interfere no
further with the House of Lords: that is to say, make quite
certain that the right of the Commons to exclusive control
over finance should be vindicated, but say nothing about
those powers of veto which had been employed to destroy
a whole series of important Liberal measures between 1906
and 1909* The vast majority of the Party, however,
rejected such pusillanimous advice with scorn, declaring
that, since things had been brought to such a pass, a general
reckoning over the whole field of controversy between the
Houses would have to be arrived at* In concrete terms
what that meant was: (i) The Budget must be forced down
the reluctant throats of the Peers* (2) The veto of the